CHAPTER III. THE RELATIVITY OF SPACE AND TIME.
23. IN order to arrive at the essential point which Einstein added to the argument of Lorentz, we will now begin to examine some positive results of the fundamental assumption that it is impossible to determine the actual velocity of the earth relative to the aether, conceived after the manner of Lorentz as a unique medium which is capable of use as a frame of reference.
It is, of course, assumed that the fundamental property of the aether, that of propagating effects with a definite velocity in all directions is one of the phenomena with which we are concerned. This implies that we shall assume that the result of the experiment of Michelson and Morley is general ; that is, we assume that we are ever to remain in ignorance of any difference between the velocities of light in different directions relative to the earth or, more generally, to any given observer.
Now this means that for all practical purposes we may at any instant suppose the observer to have any velocity we choose. But we may not, of course, attribute to him any arbitrary acceleration; because, as was said at the outset, it is not assumed that the relativity extends to the concealment of all motion, but only of a motion which is uniform. In practically all that follows, when we speak of an observer we mean an observer who is moving uniformly to the sether, so that we may choose a frame of reference in which he is permanently at rest.
24. ON THE IDEA OF SIMULTANEITY. As a result of the fact that an unambiguous conception of time emerges  out of the  system of dynamics, the  idea of
27n go beyond the theories of the constitution of matter.2 It is just where these theories become insufficient to give a complete account of the mechanism on which the properties of matter depend that the Principle of Relativity becomes of importance as a supplementary hypothesis.
